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THE WORKMAN'S POSITION IN THE EIGHT 
OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 



BY CHARLES A. TUTTLE. 



Several years ago an honored president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association expressed the conviction, 
in his annual address, " that much of the confusion in 
economic theory and much of the discord in industrial 
life are alike due to inadequate expression by formal 
law of fundamental industrial rights." ' He further de- 
clared that " every change in the social structure, every 
modification of the principle of political or industrial 
association, as well as the acceptance of a new social 
ideal, must be accompanied by a corresponding change 
in those rights and duties recognized and enforced by 
law." 2 Writing in the same strain, another eminent 
economist has well said that the economist " should 
surely examine, with not less care than he bestows on 
the institutions of positive law, these notions of ideal 
right of which positive law is only a belated and imper- 
fect, though wonderfully elaborated embodiment." s 
Professor Foxwell, recognizing a " dynamical as well as 
a statical jurisprudence," says that " if positive law is 
the basis of order, ideal right is the active factor in prog- 
ress." 4 The distinguished Austrian economist, Pro- 
fessor Menger, speaking of the juridical postulates of the 
socialists, declares that " the ideal law of property, from 

1 Henry Carter Adams : Economics and jurisprudence, Economic 
Studies, 2 : 7-8. 
3 Ibid. 

3 Foxwell, introduction to Menger's The right to the whole pro- 
duce of labour, p. xii. 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 
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the economic point of view, would be attained in a sys- 
tem which assured to every laborer the whole produce 
of his labor, and to every want as complete satisfaction 
as the means at disposal would allow," ' while " our act- 
ual law of property, which rests almost entirely on tra- 
ditional political conditions, does not even attempt the 
attainment of these economic ends." 2 Further the bril- 
liant analyses of Professor John B. Clark 3 afford little 
encouragement to the laborer, though the}' may prove 
conclusively that in a static society, in which existing 
property rights prevail, the laborer would receive the 
entire product of his labor ; for a static society exists 
only in the imagination, while the laborer lives in the 
actual world of incessant change. 

Though the socialists' juridical postulates may be 
faulty, though their economic analyses may be fallacious, 
they have certainly succeeded in directing the attention 
of thoughtful men to the intimate relation which has al- 
ways existed between the economic life of a people and 
its system of jurisprudence — a relation so close that dy- 
namic forces which vitally change the one, must inevi- 
tably lead to corresponding changes in the other. Is it 
not possible, nay rather is it not probable, that the ex- 
isting industrial system, which has been such a potent 
factor in the economic development of the world, ma}', 
like the feudal system, have accomplished its task and 
have become a hindrance rather than an aid to further 
progress ? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt an ex- 
haustive examination of the workman's position in the 
light of economic progress. Time forbids that. The 



1 Menger : The right to the whole produce of labour, p. 2. 

'Ibid. 

3 The distribution of wealth. 
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paper can merely point out, in the hope to contribute 
something towards rendering the workman's position 
more definite and dignified and therefore more human, 
certain economic rights which should receive legal sanc- 
tion. 

The one fact which characterizes our industrial sys- 
tem more clearly, perhaps, than any other, is specializa- 
tion — a fact heavy with consequences as regards the in- 
dividual, his relation to society, and society's relation to 
him. Specialization is the dynamic which has changed 
society from an aggregation of amceba-like individuals, 
economically speaking, into a vital organism in which 
the differentiating process is unceasingly working. 
Born of the inability of the isolated man to satisfy his 
diversifying and multiplying wants, and fostered by di- 
versity in man and in the outside world, specialization 
has opened the way to scientific discover}', mechanical 
invention and geographical exploration ; it has steadily 
narrowed the individual's function from many things to 
few things, to one thing and to a more and more minute 
fraction of a thing, and just as steadily extended the 
field of his influence with the widening of the circle of 
exchanges, until one small touch on one commodity lays 
" the world under tribute," and objective realities have 
finally awakened in the economist's consciousness the 
idea of the unity of humanity in the struggle with all 
nature. 

Specialization has not only made society the unit in 
the productive process ; but it has made the collective 
will sovereign. It has given birth to a force, which 
is not only the "social guarantor of progress," but the 
guarantor of social control as well. Broadly speaking 
it has given all men a common purpose and a common 
master. More particularly, by assigning a specific func- 
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tion to large numbers of individuals and to many indus- 
trial groups, it has brought them into rivalry — competi- 
tion — in the common master's service. While the civil law 
says the individual may choose his occupation and con- 
duct it where and how he may, so far as he does not in- 
fringe upon the rights of others, economic law is more 
exacting ; for it circumscribes him more or less minute- 
ly and dictates not only what he shall do, but where and 
how he shall do it. In the productive process, inde- 
pendence has been supplanted by interdependence. In 
consumption alone does the individual stand upon his 
own feet. 

The specializing process has not only made the col- 
lective will dominant, but it has rendered society fickle 
in her treatment of the individual. Though animated 
by the one supreme economic purpose of wresting from 
nature, at the least possible cost, the means of satisfac- 
tion for the multiplying and diversifying wants of man, 
society is continually changing her mind not only as to 
what shall be produced, but as to where and how, as 
well. Not until man's wants shall have ceased to mul- 
tiply and diversify and man shall have attained com- 
plete mastery over his fully developed powers, not until 
science shall have exhausted the secrets of nature and 
mechanical invention shall have been brought to abso- 
lute perfection, can economic stability exist. 

We accept then the fact of progress. We could not 
eliminate it if we would ; w T e would not if we could. 
We readily admit that no state could " be so bad that 
the fact of progress would not redeem it." Nothing 
short of an economic millennium can be static. 

Why, then, we ask has the workingman always been 
hostile to economic progress, particularly that form 
which ma)' be characterized as mechanical invention ? 
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Economists and statisticians may demonstrate, as they 
have long been doing, that mechanical invention is a 
benefit to the workingman, yet the workman of flesh and 
blood trembles when he thinks of it. One cannot, it is 
true, grasp the fundamental import of industrial prog- 
ress, unless he conceives of labor as a force and of the 
laborers as a class ; but he must not stop there. It is 
refreshing to read in a recent number of an economic 
journal that " the right of the present social order to 
exist depends upon the laws which govern, not function- 
al, but personal distribution. Our only interest in 
functional distribution is due to the light which it 
throws on the vastly more important question of 
personal distribution." ' Clearness of analysis requires 
in discussing the effects upon the laborer of indus- 
trial progress, in general, and of mechanical inven- 
tion, in particular, that we distinguish between the 
standpoint of the laboring class, in the long run, which 
receives the ultimate uplift and the existing flesh and 
blood workman, who receives the first shock, and whose 
life may be hopelessly blighted by it. 

Several years ago, the writer had occasion to address 
to the chiefs of two of the leading labor bureaus of the 
country the enquiry whether in their judgment insecu- 
rity of employment occasioned by inventions or im- 
provements in the methods or processes of production 
is now a considerable source of hardship to the laboring 
classes. Substantially the same evasive answer came 
back in each case to the effect that " in the long run all 
displacements, whether due to the introduction of new 
machines or to atiy other cause, are compensated by a 
readjustment of industrial forces ; labor-saving devices 

1 T. N. Carver : Clark's Distribution of wealth. Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, 15:579. 
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do not contract, on the contrary they enlarge the field 
for labor." The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his work 
on The Industrial Evolution of the United States, de- 
votes a chapter to the " displacement of labor " by ma- 
chinery, giving a number of instances of such displace- 
ment, drawn from the First Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor and the late David A. 
Wells's Recent Economic Changes ; yet he fails to give 
the subject the consideration that its importance de- 
mands. Apologizing for the term " labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which should more properly be called," he says, 
" labor-making or labor-assisting machinery," l he hastens 
on to " the permanent good effects of the application of 
machinery to industrial development, which," he justly 
says, "all men of sound minds admit." 2 He thinks it 
"impossible to treat of the influence of inventions, 
so far as the displacement of labor is concerned, on the 
individual basis," and maintains that " we must take 
labor abstractly." 3 He then devotes a chapter to the 
" expansion " of labor by inventions, and reaches the 
conclusion, which no one — not even the workman — 
questions, that " machinery is the friend and not the 
enemy of man." i 

But let us consider briefly the immediate effect of me- 
chanical invention upon the workman. He has taken 
his place, at society's call, for the performance of some 
more or less specialized function, involving, perhaps, 
considerable special preparation. He has married, has 
become the owner, perhaps, of a comfortable home and 
is responsible for the support of a family. An efficient 

1 Carroll D. Wright : The industrial evolution of the United States, 

P- 325- 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 335. 
4 Ibid., p. 342. 
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new machine is introduced involving "some displace- 
ment of laborers." A sudden change of process causes 
him no longer to be wanted at the point where the 
change occurs, though at a hundred other points he is 
more wanted than before. The burden of finding and 
occupying one of these places falls on him and " for a 
time the burden may not be a light one." " A dynamic 
society," says Professor Clark, " keeps a certain number 
of men in transit from one employment to another." ' 
He becomes an unwilling member of that mysterious 
" army of the unemployed." His savings are spent 
during the search for employment and his family too 
frequently reduced to positive want and dependence up- 
on outside assistance. When finally an opportunity for 
work has been found and the scattered family has been 
brought together by dint of hard work and self-denial, 
it is only, perhaps, to repeat the experience in an aggra- 
vated form. While it is true that the economist need 
not trouble himself with any new analysis with regard 
to those whom Professor Dewey calls " the able-bodied 
poor, sturdy beggars, shiftless ne'er-do-wells, weaklings, 
intemperates, feeble, discarded units of society," 2 whom 
society has always carried upon its shoulders ; yet seri- 
ous consideration is demanded for that " re-enforcement 
of men and women who are willing to work, and who in 
past times have found abundant opportunities to work, 
but who now find their economic condition so uncertain, 
their industrial tenure so unstable, that they are fre- 
quently without employment." 3 

1 The theory of economic progress, in Economic Studies, vol. 1, p. 17. 

2 Davis R. Dewey : Irregularity of employment. Publications of the 
Am. Econ. Assoc, 9:528. 

3 Ibid. 

15 
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Unfortunately, the displacement of labor by mechani- 
cal invention has never received systematic statistical 
investigation, so far as I am able to learn. The data 
we have is exceedingly fragmentary and widely scat- 
tered. It is to be hoped that the subject may, in the 
immediate future, receive from statisticians the serious 
attention that its importance deserves. It is certainly 
significant that " during the past decade, most of the im- 
portant industrial nations have made efforts to collect 
statistical data bearing upon the problem of unemploy- 
ment." 1 Mr. Willoughby's opinion that " the oppo- 
nents of the present industrial regime have no more ef- 
fective argument than the fact that there are men will- 
ing and able to work, but unable to find opportunity to 
do so," 2 deserves the earnest consideration of thought- 
ful men. Economists and all close observers of indus- 
trial conditions must concur in the opinion of Mr. Sam- 
uel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
L,abor, that inventions and improvements in the methods 
and processes of production are the source of much of 
the restlessness and hardship of the laboring class of our 
country. 

We revert to our question : How are we to account 
for the traditional hostility of the workingman towards 
mechanical invention ? It is not necessary to enter 
into any analysis to prove, even to him, that, in 
the long run, all classes including the wage-earner, are 
benefitted. The laborer readily admits all this. The 
fact that mechanical invention imposes present hard- 
ship and suffering upon him does not, in itself, account 
for his position. The workingman is just as patriotic, 

1 William F. Willoughby : The measurement of unemployment. 
Yale Review, 10 : 188-202 . 

2 Ibid. 
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is just as ready to suffer and to lay down his life, if 
need be, in a noble cause, as any other man. If the 
benefits of mechanical progress could be attained only 
through the suffering of the workingman, he would 
not flinch. But he rightly feels that his own mis- 
fortune is not a necessary means to economic prog- 
ress, but rather an unfortunate attendant circum- 
stance, which society should find a way to eliminate. 
Herein lies the true explanation of his attitude. He 
sees clearly that the very force which entails present 
hardship upon himself places extraordinary profits in 
the pocket of his employer, and he is told that, through 
the beneficent workings of competition, this same force 
will ultimately enormously benefit mankind. The 
questions persistently rise in his mind : — Why should 
the cost of industrial progress be thrust upon him ? 
Is not this gross injustice? Does not the economic ob- 
ligation rest upon society to bear the costs of its pro- 
gress? If, in response to society's demand, the work- 
man has fitted himself for the performance of a more or 
less specialized function, is he not economically en- 
titled to indemnification, should society in the interest 
of mankind, and not because of any shortcomings on 
the laborer's part, effect the withdrawal of that function 
by mechanical invention? Is not this right of the 
workman to indemnification for loss of position through 
economic progress one of the " fundamental industrial 
rights " which, in a dynamic society, should find ex- 
pression in formal law? When society shall assume, 
formally, the obligation to indemnify the workman dis- 
placed by mechanical invention, the hostility of the 
laborer to this form of industrial progress will cease. 
By making the indemnity sufficiently large to enable 
the displaced workman, without financial embarrass- 
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merit, to find one of the opportunities awaiting him in 
some other quarter of the field, society would effectively, 
in Professor Gidding's phrase, "take openly the re- 
sponsibility for replacing the displaced." 1 It is not 
public or private charity that the modern wage-earner 
demands, but economic justice. Society should find 
some practicable method for converting the workman's 
economic right into a legal title and thereby enable the 
laborer to receive with self-respect that which other- 
wise must too often come to him in the form of humili- 
ating charity. 

In the actual world of business the benefits of eco- 
nomic progress do not, at once, accrue to the people ; 
they are, for a time, intercepted by the business owner 
in the form of enhanced profits, which constitute his 
chief incentive to improvement. The making and ap- 
plying of mechanical inventions and of improved 
methods and processes of production is recognized as 
one of the most prolific sources of business profits 
under modern conditions. Though not a constant 
source of profit, it is always present at a thousand dif- 
ferent points and gives promise of constantly recurring 
as long as the industrial system continues. Every 
entrepreneur is striving to become the possessor of 
something in machine or process superior to that which 
his competitors possess. Success is rewarded by ex- 
traordinary profit which continues so long as it is pos- 
sible, through secrecy and the aid of patent laws, to 
keep a monopoly of the new contrivance. However, 
in time, patents expire and secrets become known, and 
a superior device, if it be an important one, will force 
itself into general use and thus bring to an end the ad- 
vantage which priority of possession gives its originator. 

1 Democracy and empire, p. 93. 
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In the end the public gets the whole advantage. Com- 
petition lowers the price to the level of the reduced 
cost of production, eliminates the extraordinary profit 
and " leaves, as a permanent result, an increase of pro- 
ductive power, an elevation of the level of human life ".' 
A former president of this association, in his annual ad- 
dress on " The theory of economic progress ", said of 
the employer : " He can keep his place only by being 
as efficient as his competitors, and that means that his 
methods must become continually better. He cannot 
survive by merely directing his industry as well as he 
did when he assumed control over it : he must direct it 
better and better. The condition of being an employer 
at all is that of using methods that in efficiency are on 
a plane with those used by others. One must march 
abreast of the general rank in order to survive ; and he 
must sometimes step in advance of the rank if he is to 
make a profit. The rank will then overtake him in his 
advanced position ; and the result of the whole move- 
ment will be a universal forward step. In the front 
rank of employers, mere survival ; in advance of the 
front rank, gain ; by the advance of all to the position 
of foremost, social progress — such is the sequence." 2 

The mode of economic progress reveals the princi- 
ple in accordance with which the fund for the indemni- 
fication of the displaced workman should be raised. 
The movement which imposes hardship upon the work- 
man creates first a special profit for the entrepreneur and 
ultimately " an elevation of the level of human life." 
The costs of the movement should therefore be borne, 
partly by the business owner, and partly by the people 

1 Clark : Profits under modern conditions, in Clark & Giddings's 
The modern distributive process, p. 48. 

2 Clark : The theory of economic progress. Economic Studies, 1 : 10. 
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as a whole. A portion of the indemnity fund should be 
drawn from the general tax revenue, in recognition of 
the fact that the people are ultimately the beneficiaries 
of the movement ; another portion should be raised by 
some sort of special tax upon the entrepreneur, in re- 
cognition of the special profit which he reaps. 

It is the writer's belief that the displacement of la- 
borers through mechanical invention will increase rather 
than diminish with time. We are barely entering upon 
the era of mechanical invention. At the same time, 
Professor Clark's analysis 1 has revealed that the tenden- 
cy of economic progress is to lighten the burden of find- 
ing a new opportunity for work. The more minute 
through specialization the labor function becomes, the 
more quickly it can be learned. A workman displaced by 
mechanical invention from one such function, can soon 
master another. Further, the fact also emphasized by 
Professor Clark, 2 must not be overlooked that it is possi- 
ble for the laborer himself to seek and get that type of 
manual training which will make him more widely 
adaptable. He may have a broader training and a 
broader capability than was possible for the workman of 
former times. While at one time he may perform one 
minute function, he may, and should, have the power, 
with a minimum of loss in the transition, to do any one 
of a score of others. He should try to make his com- 
mand over many functions so complete, that the van- 
ishing of a single function will never leave him utterly 
helpless. Thus economic progress, in the two-fold way 
of simplifying the functions for labor and broadening 
the workman himself, is reducing the burden of dis- 
placement by mechanical invention more and more to 
the mere necessity for leaving one place and finding an- 

1 Clark : The theory of economic progress. Economic Studies, I : 10. 
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other. Yet even this burden, though it may involve 
little waste of acquired skill, will by no means be a 
light one, and the economic right of the displaced work- 
man to indemnity is none the less clear. 

It is not the writer's purpose to plead for a particular 
form of indemnity, but rather to establish the economic 
right of the workmen to indemnity for injury suffered 
through economic progress, and to indicate the sources 
from which the indemnity would very properly be drawn. 
It might take the form, partially, of free public em- 
ployment bureaus, and perhaps of free railroad trans- 
portation. Whatever the form, it is essential that it 
should be recognized as the workman's economic right, 
and not as a form of public charity. 

This economic claim of the workman is, in reality, 
but a corollary of a larger and more comprehensive eco- 
nomic right. I refer to nothing less than the economic 
right of the laborer to his place, " during efficiency and 
good behavior, without regard to religious, political, or 
economic opinions and associations " — an economic 
right, which would secure the laborer's tenure by 
making the business owner liable to a money damage 
for the summary dismissal of a faithful and efficient work- 
man. If trade-unionism and collective bargaining, 
profit sharing and industrial arbitration mean anything, 
they signify that the workman has quasi-property 
rights in the business in which he is employed. 
He may not own a dollar of the capital, he may 
not own a square foot of the land, he may not own 
even a minute fractional part of a machine ; but the 
business is more than its capital, its land and its ma- 
chines, and that the workman does have a quasi-property 
right in the business no one can deny. The productive 
process is social, and the traditional business owner, so 
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strongly intrenched in our legal system as an industrial 
despot, is strangely out of harmony with the spirit of 
the age. In profit-sharing establishments, the workman 
is already tacitly recognized as a joint owner in the busi- 
ness. The realization of industrial arbitration would be 
a long step in the direction of industrial democracy 
and the recognition of the workman's quasi-property 
right in business. How happily and significantly did 
Professor Henry Carter Adams declare before this Asso- 
ciation, five years ago, that " the existence of the prop- 
perty right which attaches itself to a citizen of the in- 
dustrial world in much the same way that political 
right attaches itself to citizens of a democratic society, 
is rendered probable by its necessity." l 

1 Economics and jurisprudence. Economic Studies, 2 : 29. 



